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Make your Convention a Holiday 


TAKE A QUICK TRIP ABROAD )) 


BY CLIPPER 


Add to your convention plans a trip 
abroad by Pan Am. The fabled paradises of the 
Caribbean and Central America are near enough 
that you can include a leisurely visit to them in 
your Miami convention plans. Here are three 
Pan Am Clipper tours planned especially for 
the PRS meeting in Miami: 

HAVANA~—3 days, 2 nights for only $80. Includes 
round-trip, first-class flight from Miami, four sight- 
seeing tours, hotel, and transfer between airport 
and hotel. 

NASSAU —3 days, 2 nights only $74, including 
round-trip, first-class Clipper flight; four sightseeing 
tours, hotel, and transfers. 

CARIBBEAN —10 days, 9 nights, only $29345, 
This “island-hopping” circle-tour includes 
visits to Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, round-trip 
tourist-class flights, hotel accommodations, 
sightseeing, and transfers. 


You can also take a Clipper 


trip through the Caribbean 
en route to or from the <a, 


Miami meeting. If you're leav- lj 
ing from the West Coast, fly Pan Am 
to the Caribbean via Guatemala and Mexico, 
and then on to Miami. For you Midwestern 
conventioners, Pan Am flights leave Houston or 
New Orleans for Mexico, then continue to 
the Caribbean and Miami. 


No matter how you choose to go, you fly superb 
radar-equipped “Super-6” or DC-7B Clippers. 
And, you fly the airline with over 31 years of 
experience in the Caribbean. 


Plan to take a pre- or post-convention 
Clipper trip abroad. Send now for 
further information. «trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Pan American World Airways 

Dept. 110, Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me information on: 

1. Round-trip tours from Miami to 


Havana Nassau [J Caribbean 
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CLIP COUPON NOW -------------- 


‘Everyone 


When an engineer studies a catalog, he’s reading with an 
expert’s eye. He analyzes every phrase, scrutinizes every photograph. And 
unconsciously he reads between the lines . . . looks for evidence of good taste and 
respectfulness on the part of the company that issued the catalog. The printed 
literature that will make a good impression on this man must be thoughtfully 
prepared in every detail. The claims must be factual. The design must be in 
good taste. Halftone reproduction must be faithful. The paper must be of 
the highest quality. These things add up to the kind of respectful printing 
that wins respect from readers. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. 
See him early. Most likely he will prefer Warren paper, because he will get 
better results — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 
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Editorial 


TIME TO TAKE OFF OUR COATS 


Epitor’s Note: The editors of the PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL have asked for and gratefully re- 
ceived the ensuing guest editorial from Kenneth Youel 
of General Motors Corporation and vice president of 
Public Relations Society of America. 


@ We in public relations need to forget our com- 
plexes and our introspection and take off our coats 
and go to work. We must recognize we will have criti- 
cism as long as we deserve it—and no longer. The 
way to avoid it is to prove by our actions that public 
relations is not “all things to all people.” 

It is important for everyone to understand not only 
what public relations can do but what it can’t do; 
that public relations is not a cure-all. 

It is important to avoid overselling public relations 
to managements and colleagues. It must be made 
clear there are no feats of public relations legerde- 
main, and that there is usually no way to change a 
bad situation into a good situation overnight. Those 
who talk about manipulating the public mind do the 
profession of public relations a great disservice. 

But, public relations approaches and techniques 
can perform a real service for any organization when 
applied by experienced, intelligent practitioners. More 
and more, managements are learning how public re- 
lations fits into the organizational picture. 

In striving toward recognition for public relations 
as a top management function, it is important to get 
public relations in its proper perspective. Public 
relations is one phase of management. It is not some- 
thing apart nor an end in itself. For instance, a com- 
pany is not in business to develop good public rela- 
tions, rather it seeks to develop good public relations 
to make the company successful. 

A sound decision might be expected to be sound 
from a public relations standpoint, and every decision 
must take cognizance of the public relations aspects. 
The job of the public relations man is to review the 
public relations aspects before the action is taken, 
and—afterward—to be sure the public understands 
the reasons, regardless of whether it is a popular or 
an unpopular move. 

We can say with confidence public relations is 
making greater contributions each year to the success 
of the enterprises it represents. Fewer of our ideas 
are “poorly conceived, trivial or nebulous.” Public 
relations is more realistic. More and more public re- 
lations people are thinking in terms of objectives, 
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and looking ahead to foresee the big problems of the 
next year and the year after. 

The Public Relations Society of America is exert- 
ing real leadership toward making public relations 
more effective. Its leaders are moving each year 
toward an agreement on public relations principles 
which will take us sooner rather than later, I hope, 
out of the realm of the intangible and into an area 
more of our management leaders understand. The 
Society’s program for increased cooperation with 
education institutions is contributing to this better 
understanding of public relations. 

The Society is exerting leadership also by making 
progress in setting up standards of eligibility, ethics 
and conduct for public relations practitioners. Mem- 
bership in such an accredited society is now regarded 
as evidence of professional qualification and adher- 
ence to standards of conduct. This may be the ap- 
proach to the problem we face when those, who are 
not public relations men in any sense of the word, 
persist in using that term on their shingles and in 
their personal publicity. 

There is a third area in which the Society is pro- 
viding leadership. We are urging our members to tell 
what public relations really is. 

I believe those of us in public relations are facing 
our greatest challenge and our greatest opportunity 
as we go into the 1960's. 

All of us as responsible citizens and as leaders in 
our communities are striving to promote understand- 
ing just as, on the international scene, our leaders 
are seeking understanding and accord. There are tre- 
mendous pressures, especially in the fields of politics 
and economics. If extremely serious mistakes are to 
be avoided, we must have clear thinking, statesman- 
like conduct on the part of leaders in all fields of 
endeavor, and a high measure of understanding and 
intelligence on the part of the public. 

In America, leaders have at their command a pro- 
fessional corps of men and women who are trained 
to counsel and communicate, They are available to 
make practical but broad-gauged plans for action to 
bring enlightenment out of the confusion that exists 
in some quarters today regarding fundamental princi- 
ples—and how specific proposals that arise may or 
may not contribute to the long-term welfare of our 
nation and its people. 

Public relations 1960 model bears little or no 
resemblance to its predecessors of not so many years 


ago, but it is styled and engineered for top perform- 
ance. @ 
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4dvertisement 


A unique advantage is 


specific appeal 


People choose the magazines they read in the _— Certainly, it is a considerable advantage for 
same way they choose their friends—because your advertising to reach interested people at 
of mutual interests and needs. Only magazines __ the time and place when their interest is at its 
among major media have this SPECIFIC APPEAL. very highest peak. 

i 


This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
’ ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values that 


make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. SPECIFIC APPEAL 2. Information 
3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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GUIDE UNDERSTANDING 
COMPANY PRESIDENTS 


By Dr. Robert M. Wald 


@ Virtually every public relations 
executive, whether employed full time 
by one company or in the consulting 
business, faces the problem of present- 
ing ideas to top management in such 
a way as to gain acceptance of them. 
To the extent that you are able to 
communicate and “sell” your point of 
view, your ideas can be implemented 
and you have an opportunity to 
achieve a position of influence in your 
organization or in your client com- 
panies. To the extent that you are un- 
able to communicate adroitly and to 
attain respect and influence, your ac- 
tivity will more than likely be looked 
upon as a “sideline’”—one to be uti- 
lized on special occasions but hardly 
one central to the conduct of the busi- 
ness. 

Your effectiveness and, indeed, 
value as a public relations specialist 
ultimately depends on your ability to 
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communicate with the company presi- 
dent, because it is he, as chief execu- 
tive officer, who sets the tone of the 
entire organization. 


Flare for communication 


There is no doubt that public rela- 
tions men as a group have a flare for 
communication, and a large measure 
of language skill. Beyond this capac- 
ity, however, effective communication 
with the leading officer of a company 
is dependent upon a thorough under- 
standing of his personal make-up and 
a realistic self-understanding of one’s 
own talents and weaknesses, preju- 
dices, and over-all pattern of be- 
havioral tendencies. Stated differently, 
there are three main keys to success- 
ful communication with the president. 


1. Skill in verbal expression. 


2. Knowing your president, through 
continued attention to “sizing up” 
his unique psychology. 


3. Knowing yourself, through a con- 
certed effort to understand your 
motivations and typical personal 
dimensions. 

These knowledges underlie your ef- 
fectiveness as a communicator with 
the president despite all your ability 
with language. Language is a face-to- 
face situation. It must be put in con- 
text, channeled, and adapted to create 
a certain idea in a certain person. 
Without an understanding of both 
persons, it is nondirective, apt to be 
meaningless, and, perhaps, apt to con- 
vey a completely negative impression. 
Limited understanding of yourself as 
well as your conversational counter- 
part may result in inability to modify 
your language in accordance with 
what you have learned of the presi- 
dent and his personal equipment. 

As a frame of reference for under- 
standing and communicating with the 
company president, here is a listing of 
background and psychological char- 
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acteristics typical of top-level manage- 
ment personnel. These characteristics 
seem to crop up time and again in our 
day-to-day dealings with executives. 
A systematic, case history study, con- 
ducted by George Fry & Associates, 
also has shown them to occur with 
surprising consistency in successful 
corporation officers. 

Briefly, then, what manner of man 
is the company president? 


1. He has had the opportunity to 

learn both the business itself 
and the techniques of leader- 
ship. 
Nearly all present day company 
presidents have had above-aver- 
age academic training—roughly 
two thirds are college graduates 
—and they have had lengthy busi- 
ness experience. Their median age 
is about 50. In addition, they grew 
up in a happy family situation, 
conducive to stable personal ad- 
justment and to human relations 
“know-how,” and had an oppor- 
tunity to serve in leadership capac- 
ities in school and community 
organizations before entering the 
business world. 


2. He is possessed of superior 
mental and analytical ability. 
He can learn rapidly, comprehend 
abstract and complex problems, 
and bring experience to bear in 
new and novel situations. He can 
also sort out the pertinent facts of 
a matter, and, knowing the es- 
sence of the problem, can balance 
the alternative solutions and-come 
to decisions quickly and easily. 
Looking at it another way, exec- 
utives exceed approximately 96 
per cent of employed persons on 
standardized group intelligence 
tests. 


3. He has the ability to get along 
well with other people. 
In a word, he exhibits skill in hu- 
man relations. He is willing to 
face his personal difficulties real- 
istically and is able to make 
friends with ease. He is not ir- 
ritable, but is adequately sensitive 
to things out of order. And, al- 
though he is able to see problems 
from the other person’s point of 
view and to sympathize with his 


difficulties, he is able to make 
critical judgments and provide 
constructive leadership. 


4. Hehas predominant interest in 
people. 
Is particularly interested in selling 
people on the idea of fundamental 
cooperation toward the ends that 
management deems desirable. He 
realizes that business is basically 
people—not buildings and ma- 
chines. He is also very interested 
in the written and spoken word, 
i.e. in the modes of communicating 
the ideas he wishes to get across 
and sell. Briefly, he is not pre- 
occupied with the technical phases 


average of the general population 
—even though his job is con- 
ducive to anxiety. Likewise, he 
is not egocentric, having learned 
long ago that fresh ideas and new 
products and services are the bul- 
warks of business and industrial 
growth. 

Today’s president is a professional 
manager of men—one whose major 
talents lie in coordinating and motivat- 
ing human effort. One can predict 
with confidence that the president of 
tomorrow will also be this kind of per- 
son—if only because in an age of even 
more specialization, it will be impos- 
sible for him to become expert in all 
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“THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTITIONER must be a skilled listener 


to be an adept communicator.” 


of his work, but rather with pro- 
moting business through harmoni- 
ous human relationships. 


5. He displays controlled aggres- 
siveness and seeks new work to 
be done and new methods of 
doing it. 

He is serious in his attitude toward 
work and is willing to take risks 
only when all of the available facts 
of a situation have been fully cal- 
culated. Furthermore, he identifies 
himself with his company to the 
degree that his greatest motiva- 
tions and satisfactions stem from 
increased business development. 


6. He is average in his emotion- 
al adjustment and self-confi- 
dence. 

He tends to worry and to develop 
tensions no more or less than the 


of the vagaries of operating a substan- 
tial business enterprise. 

It should also be understood that 
the characteristics of company presi- 
dents are conditioned by the particu- 
lar organization of which they are a 
part. The highly successful, dynamic, 
aggressive, “world-beating” president 
of a Midwest growth company might 
well be a “bull in a china shop” in a 
conservative, family-owned New Eng- 
land shoe machinery business. So, 
while this list of traits can be of help 
to you as guidelines, you still must get 
to “know your man” specifically. 

Thinking over this list of charac- 
teristics and looking at yourself in 
your profession, there are a num- 
ber of rather clear indications as to 
how you might improve your ability 


Continued on Page 8 
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to communicate with the president. 
Along these lines, I would like to sug- 
gest the following areas for self-analy- 
sis and self-criticism. 


1. 


Knowledge of the activities and 
interrelationships of the sev- 
eral aspects of the over-all 
business. 

The company president has broad 
gauge perspective with respect to 
his business, and he expects the 
public relations man to view mat- 
ters in terms of their effect on the 
entire organization. He lacks sym- 
pathy with programs and recom- 
mendations which fail to take into 
account all pertinent operational 
units. He seriously questions the 
competence of the specialist func- 
tioning in a vacuum, without hav- 
ing made a study of the organiza- 
tion’s policies, objectives, and 
unique methods of doing business. 
Thus, to communicate well with 
the president, the public relations 
man must take advantage of every 
opportunity to understand thor- 
oughly the business atmosphere in 
which he is to operate. 

Thorough identification with 
the company. 

Beyond knowing the business, the 
company president expects the 
public relations man to feel an 
integral part of the organization 
and to think and act naturally in 
its best interest. The public rela- 
tions man must anticipate prob- 
lems in any area of the business 
which might result in creating an 
unfavorable impression in the 
minds of any of the company’s 
varied publics. And, in specific 
communication with the president, 
he must indicate a deep personal 
understanding of the problems of 
the business and a strong desire 
to be of assistance in solving them. 
In my opinion, ability to identify 
with client organizations is the 
primary requisite of success as a 
public relations consultant. 
Capacity for problem-solving 
and analysis. 

The company president is accus- 
tomed to dealing with facts and is 
highly skillful in weighing them 
and in arriving at solutions to 
problems. Likewise, he expects his 
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public relations man to examine 
matters in a penetrating fashion, 
to base his recommendations on 
sound information, and to be able 
to present meaningful reasons 
when his opinions are questioned. 
The public relations man given to 
making emotionalized decisions 
on the basis of his own feelings 
will quickly place a communica- 
tions barrier between himself and 
the president. In the same way, 
one who harks back to past ex- 
perience or merely “best practice 
in the field” as the major cri- 
terion for handling a new situation 
will ordinarily encounter difficulty. 
The public relations man who can 
present his recommendations in a 
logical, systematic manner, with 
data to back them up, will gener- 
ally get the most mileage out of 
his communicative efforts with the 
president. 

Creativity and imagination. 
The public relations man whose 
ideas indicate original thinking is 
one to whom the company presi- 
dent enjoys listening and, there- 
fore, is also one who has a head 
start in the area of communica- 
tion. A great many presidents are 
quick to say that they hire public 
relations specialists primarily for 
their imaginative and creative ca- 
pacities, not only in preparing 
written materials but also in al- 
lowing their thoughts to flow free- 
ly enough to generate new ideas, 
methods, and techniques. 

Skill as a listener. 

The public relations man should 
clearly recognize that the com- 
pany president is highly interested 
and adept in communication. His 
principal activities revolve around 
motivating others and maintaining 
effective business relationships— 
all through the use of words. Be- 
cause the public relations man is 
similarly inclined, a communica- 
tions impasse sometimes is devel- 
oped—one in which both the pres- 
ident and the public relations man 
are thinking and expressing their 
own thoughts without fully con- 
sidering the significance of what 


the other is expounding. The pub-_ 


lic relations practitioner must be a 


© Before his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Western Division of 
George Fry & Associates, Dr. 
Robert M. WALD headed the 
Psychological Services Division 
of this management consulting 
firm. During his work at the top 
management level in a number of 
large corporations, he made an 
extensive study of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of chief 
executives who head major busi- 
ness and industrial organizations. 
His published study “The Top 
Executive—A Firsthand Profile” 
is regarded as an important con- 
tribution to the literature in this 
field. Dr. Wald’s work as a man- 
agement consultant encompasses 
organization planning and man- 
agement controls, marketing plan- 
ning and research, personnel se- 
lection and development, indus- 
trial engineering and production, 
and executive recruiting. He has 
served also on the faculty of 
Northwestern University where he 
was awarded his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 


skilled listener to be an adept com- 
municator. 
Initiative and aggressiveness. 
The company president believes 
that his subordinates should take 
the initiative in coming to him to 
discuss improvements in existing 
situations. He calls for a confer- 
ence only when he has something 
already in mind. Be willing to ex- 
press new ideas, when you are 
sure they are worthy of your presi- 
dent’s attention. 
Decisiveness and positiveness. 
The public relations man can gain 
acceptance of his opinions only if 
Continued on Page 31 
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MODESTY 


MYOPIA? 


“Many a fine company, skilled at limelighting 
its products, is hiding its management’s accom- 
plishments under a bushel basket. 


“Why? Well— 
‘We're too busy selling.’ 


“We don’t need any new 
capital now.’ 


wt W. “Ours is a closely-held company.’ 


President ‘Our securities are selling now at 
Braun & Company 


Los Angeles, Cal. 9 pretty fair price.’ 


“Unless your management truly includes an 
infallible fortune teller, now is the time to help 
establish tomorrow’s securities values . . . attract 
tomorrow’s stockholders . . . cultivate tomor- 
row’s capital sources. 


“A continuing corporate relations program, 
directed to key figures of the financial com- 
munity, is the efficient way to make sure your 
fine management will have what it needs, when 
it needs it, to continue doing a fine job.” 


BARR& 


... where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 


388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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By Dr. Claude Robinson 
and Walter Barlow 


@ In communications circles, these 
days, there is a lot of talk about the 
“Corporate Image.” Some commenta- 
tors think the Corporate Image is a 
useful idea that will help conceptualize 
the workings of corporations; others 
think that it is a catchword that is 
currently popular but will disappear 
when the novelty wears off. 

In this world of rapid change we 
are confronted with a dilemma. If we 
take up new ideas too readily, we may 
be chasing butterflies such as “sub- 
liminal perception.” But if we close 
our minds to new ideas, the parade of 
progress quickly marches on by us. 

Should we pay any mind to the con- 
cept of the Corporate Image, or forget 
it? Is Corporate Image a fad, or the 
Real McCoy? 


Definitions vary 


The dictionary, as one commenta- 
tor reminds us, gives several inter- 
pretations of the word “Image.” It is 
an “imitation, a similitude, an illu- 
sory experience, an apparition.” 
Roget links the word “image” with 
words like “copy,” “counterfeit,” 
“facsimile,” “profile,” “caricature,” 
etc. Obviously, in company communi- 
cations we are not trying to create 
caricatures or counterfeit facsimilies, 
much less apparitions. 

But the dictionary does not leave us 
completely stranded. Webster says 
that an image is also “a mental repre- 
sentation of anything not actually 
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present to the senses; a revival or 
imitation of sensible experience or a 
sensible experience together with ac- 
companying feelings; the reproduction 
in memory or imagination of sensa- 
tions of sight, touch, hearing, etc.; as 
visual tactile auditory images; a pic- 
ture drawn by the fancy; broadly, a 
conception of an idea.” 

In this interpretation, the word 
“image” touches about every base in 
company communications. We are in 
the business of “creating a mental rep- 
resentation of things not actually pres- 
ent in the senses.” People do have 
memories of sensible experience with 
companies and feelings about these 
experiences. In short, people have 
ideas about corporations and these 
ideas, by every objective test, do in- 
fluence their behavior. 

Company public relations men, 
advertising men, industrial relations 
men, presidents, superintendents, fore- 
men are all trying to influence the 
ideas in people’s heads so that they 
will have favorable experiences with 
the company when they are in contact 
with it, and also favorable interpreta- 
tions of these experiences. 

Our thesis in this article is that cor- 
porate image is a bright, new concept 
that is extremely useful to thinking 
about company communications; that 
the usage of the image concept will 
grow and become common in lan- 
guage of communications; in short, we 
submit that corporate image is by no 
means a conversational fad. It is, in 
fact, the Real McCoy. 

Words have no inner or inevitable 


meaning, but are devices for com- 
munication. They are carriers both of 
meaning and feeling tone. And as all 
of us know, the cargo of meaning and 
feeling tone carried by any one word 
is constantly shifting and undergoing 
change. The test of the acceptability 
of a word or concept is very simple. 
It is this: Is the word or concept use- 
ful in visualizing or, as we might say, 
mentally managing the world? 

The idea of the corporate image 
passes this test with high marks. It is 
a convenient and helpful way to visu- 
alize people’s ideas about companies. 
It lends itself to measurement and 
analysis. A corporate image situation 
can be diagnosed, programs can be 
worked out to deal with it, and results 
can be measured. Or, in other words, 
the concept of the corporate image 
fits very practically into the working 
day world of operations. 

By corporate image, then, we mean 
simply the mental pictures that people 
have in their heads about companies 
and corporations. These mental pic- 
tures may come from direct or indi- 
rect experience. They may be rational 
or irrational, depending on evidence 
or hearsay, appear in an infinite num- 
ber of patterns. 


Reality of mental pictures 


The fundamental reality of mental 
pictures in people’s heads is evident 
to all. 

Columbus practically had to shang- 
hai men aboard his three-ship convoy 
to the New World, because of the be- 
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lief that the world was flat, and that 
if you sailed far enough west, you 
would drop into the Abyss. 

Standard Oil Company changed its 
name in part because Ida Tarbell fas- 
tened upon it the mental picture of 
monopoly. 

A major eastern employer still has 
difficulty recruiting top-flight labor 
because the idea still is afloat in the 
community that it is a “butcher shop,” 
despite the fact that old hazards have 
been so successfully removed that the 
company has won industrial safety 
awards. 

The railroads are today being regu- 
lated on the basis of their “monopo- 
listic” position despite the emergence 
in recent years of strong competition 
from other forms of transportation. 

Let us talk first about the measure- 
ment of the corporate image in order 
to demonstrate that the concept fits 
into a practical operating scheme and 
to get data to work to show that the 
concept is useful. 

In the last two years we have been 
able to develop through research ef- 
fort, the Public Opinion Index, a new 
conception of corporate image meas- 
urement. 

Ordinarily in attitude studies, ques- 
tions are framed and people are asked 
to respond. Sometimes they respond 
to issues about which they care little 
or have given little thought. This is 
always a problem for the researcher. 
Unless testimony is geared to funda- 
mental attitudes and behavior, opin- 
ion research can be misleading. 


Simple techniques used 


The new approach to the measure- 
ment of the corporate image gets 
around this difficulty by some simple 
research techniques. The questioning 
begins by asking respondents to go 
through a list of corporate names and 
indicate the companies they feel they 
know something about; and question- 
ing thereafter is confined to those 
areas where the respondent presumes 
to have had some knowledge or ex- 
perience. 

Respondents are then asked to indi- 
cate whether over-all they feel favor- 
ably or unfavorably toward the com- 
pany about which they are testifying, 
and this dimension of attitude can be 


explored as deeply as the circum- 
stances indicate. But the crucial part 
of the interview is to come. People 
do not talk breathlessly about com- 
panies. Nevertheless, they do have 
ideas about companies, and these 
ideas, one soon discovers, are ex- 
pressed in phrases such as: “It is a 
good place to work”; “They treat their 
people right”; “They pay good divi- 
dends”; “They make a good product”; 
etc, 

Moreover, the people in a company 
have an “image” of the company 
themselves. They like to think of it as 
“progressive,” or “research-minded,” 
or “producers of a high quality prod- 
uct,” or “fair in dealing with em- 
ployees,” or “a good community sys- 
tem,” or “up-and-coming manage- 
ment,” or “a soundly financed com- 
pany,” for example. 


Modern technique 


A modern research technique for 
measuring corporate image is next to 
phrase statements about a company 
which state views about the many 
facets of a company, then to ask a 
respondent to go through the list and 
pick those statements that most closely 
correspond with his views. In lists of 
50 statements we have found that peo- 
ple choose an average of about 9 
statements. People have chosen as 
many as 13 statements for one large 
company that has a well-defined cor- 
porate image. In the case of another 
large company, however, people were 
able to pick only an average of five 
statements. 


List is flexible 


The minute the respondent chooses 
statements, we have objective data 
about his image of the corporation. 
These data can be trended by sub- 
mitting the same list at a later date. 
They can be cross analyzed in every 
conceivable pattern. Moreover, the 
list is flexible—statements can be 
added or subtracted and statements 
can be given any nuance desired. 

Of particular importance is that 
the respondent assumes his natural 
role toward the corporation in choos- 

Continued on Page 12 


@ Dr. CLAUDE RoBiNnson, Chair- 
man of Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration, Princeton, N. J., was born 
in Portland, Ore., graduated from 
the University of Oregon and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in sociology at 
Columbia University. In 1938 Dr. 
Robinson resigned as Associate 
Director of the Gallup Poll to 
found Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration which today serves over 
100 companies on research and 
research counseling in a_ wide 
number of fields, including pub- 
lic and industrial relations, adver- 
tising, political studies and studies 
of editorial problems. Dr. Robin- 
son has written many newspaper 
and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of public opinion trends. @ 
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years of undergraduate work at 
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the war he was a newspaper re- 
porter in Washington, D. C. He 
spent five years in the Army and 
served in the European Thea- 
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Favorability rises with familiarity 
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One communications principle that 
has come out of opinion research in 
the past few years is that “those who 


=) know you most like you best.” On a 


Chart No. 1 


ing statements. He is not asked to pass 
judgment on a lot of questions about 
the corporation on which he has no 
views. He is asked to choose those 
statements that correspond to his ideas 
about the corporation. People who 
work for a corporation naturally tend 
to choose most often employee ori- 
ented statements. People who use the 
product but have no other knowledge 
of the corporation tend to choose 
product oriented statements. With 
some companies that do not sell di- 
rectly to the public, the corporate 
image is heavily influenced by the tele- 
vision programs that these companies 
maintain. 

Our field data on the corporate 


The more favorable the 


image’ has accumulated very rapidly 
over the past two years. We obviously 
have a great deal to learn about the 
process of image formation and 
change, but we have already learned 
‘much about this process. This ma- 
terial both breaks new ground and re- 
affirms old conceptions of communi- 
cations. It is also filled with surprises. 
For example, some large corporations 
are little known among the general 
public. One well-known corporation 
can count 61 million people nation- 
ally as among those who know a fair 
amount or think they know the com- 
pany very well. An equally large com- 
pany, however, is known by only 9 
million people. 


image, the more active 


people are in recommending the product to friends. 


Have 
recommended 
company's 
products 


in the 
last year 


Least More More More Most 
Favorable Favorable Favorable Favorable Favorable 
Image Image 

Chart No. 2 
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large scale national study of the 
images of 20 large companies, we 
found that averagely 14 per cent 
among those Jeast familiar with a 
given company had a very favorable 
opinion of the company but among 
those most familiar, 54 per cent had a 
favorable opinion. (See Chart No. 1) 

The something new that current 
analysis adds is the demonstration that 
the more favorable the image (and by 
“image” we mean the pattern of ideas 
that people select from a list of state- 
ments as described above) the more 
people tend to behave favorably 
toward the company. Take word-of- 
mouth product recommendation; for 
example: The more favorable the 
image, the more active people are in 
recommending the company’s prod- 
ucts to friends. (See Chart No. 2) 

Or take the fundamental attitudes 
on the role of business in a free market 
economy. Among those with the least 
favorable image of companies in our 
20-company study, 24 per cent were 
against government regulation of busi- 
ness. Yet among those with most 
favorable images, 43 per cent were of 
the same view. (See Chart No. 3) 

Corporations, like human person- 
alities, have certain similarities, yet 
each is unique. Frequently, we hear 
from the business people we talk to, 
“But our company is different,” which 
is, of course, true; yet until the set of 
research tools had been developed to 
look at the total reputation a corpo- 
ration has, these differences among 
company reputations have been ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
describe objectively. 

As our image research continues, 
we are discovering that companies’ 
images differ widely from public to 
public. 

A communications principle of first 
magnitude that is emerging from the 
research is that integration of effort 
within a company and central theming 
of idea objectives is rewarded in terms 
of increased image impact. Companies 
speak to the individual in a variety of 
voices—the ads talk about products, 
the financial people talk about profits, 
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the public relations people through a 
host of media project many ideas, etc. 

Customarily, there is a lack of cen- 
tral agreement on what these various 
voices should be saying; it is the un- 
usual company that has developed 
image controls to the point where the 
same “company personality” is emerg- 
ing in these various contacts the com- 
pany has with a given individual. But 
the opportunity for image building is 
great. Take one company’s experience 
as an example; this company is well 
known for the degree to which the 
central ideas have been agreed upon. 

We found that among those people 
who had just one type of contact with 
the company (read an advertisement, 
bought a product the company made, 
etc.) the relative strength of the com- 
pany’s image was at the 25 per cent 
level. Among those who had had four 
or more different types of contact, this 
figure was almost doubled, 48 per 
cent. (See Chart No. 4) 

Images of companies vary widely 
with the source of experience people 
have had. Generally, those who know 
employees have a much more favor- 
able, in addition to a better defined, 
image of the company than those who 
do not. But, interestingly enough, this 
favorability does not necessarily trans- 
mit into higher favor for the com- 
pany’s products, because, apparently, 
most employees talk not about prod- 
ucts and services, but about jobs, the 
company as a place to work, etc. 

The images of TV viewers differ 
from nonviewers; the images of peo- 
ple who use a company’s products dif- 
fer from nonusers; and the study of 
these, and a vast variety of other pic- 
tures, is producing better answers to 
the questions public relations people 
continually have to ask themselves: 

How well known are we? 

How do people learn about us? 

Where does our reputation differ 

from our competitors? 

Where are our reputation assets? 

In the conduct of business we oper- 
ate by straight cost accounting meth- 
ods. If we did not have account objec- 
tivity to guide our decisions, we would 
operate blindly. In the field of human 
relations and communications, we 
have been operating in good part by 
guess and hunch. 


The more favorable the image, the stronger 
the opposition to government regulation. 
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more 
government 
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Image 
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Chart No. 3 


As public relations people know so 
well, corporate decisions are often 
difficult to make because of disagree- 
ment as to what is the current state of 
the corporate image inventory. Cor- 
porate image research, as it is now 
being employed, takes the argument 
squarely along to the next step; name- 
ly, “Well is that the image we want?” 
And by successful trend measure- 
ments, the next big question can be 
posed and answered, “Are we succeed- 
ing in changing our image in the direc- 


Favorable image increase with ' 
& 
the number of types of contact a6 


tion that we decided upon last year?” 

Corporate image signals the matur- 
ing of company communications as a 
practical balance sheet operation. The 
problem becomes real to officers be- 
cause it can be measured. Agreement 
is gotten to do something about it. 
Authority and responsibility are fixed 
and measurement is made of results. 

The evidence that is rapidly being 
accumulated all adds up to the conclu- 
sion that the corporate image is no 
fad, but indeed the Real McCoy. @ 
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WAIKIKI BEACH on Oahu Island. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE 50th STATE 


By Roy J. Leffingwell 


® The torpedos, bombs and bullets 
that ripped our ships and planes De- 
cember 7, 1941 also turned the eyes 
of many Americans Westward. There 
was new realization that the United 
States fronted on two great oceans, 
with the Western Vista even vaster 
than that to the East. 

So much progress has been made 
in this new concept in the last 18 years 
that the SOth state of the Union juts 
2,400 miles out into the Pacific Ocean. 
The twain has met. West does meet 
East, in our new state which Samuel 
Clemens described as “the loveliest 
fleet of Islands that lies anchored in 
any ocean.” 


International struggle 


Hawaii is destined to play a major 
role in the international struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism. More 
than a billion people live, or exist, in 
the Pacific rim area. Half of these 
are under Red domination. Millions 
are oriented to the West, but there are 
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uncommitted hundreds of millions. 
These may be the peoples who decide 
the future of the world. 

Long the military bastion in the 
Pacific, Hawaii is now the logical cen- 
ter for the United States cold war and 
commercial offensive. No area is bet- 
ter qualified to provide personnel and 
knowledge. Peoples from every Asian 
racial group live and work in the 
Islands. Practically every Far Eastern 
language is spoken and written fluent- 
ly. Two daily newspapers are printed 
in Japanese, one in Chinese. Publica- 
tions are printed regularly in several 
dialects of the Philippines and in 
Korean and Okinawan. 

Public relations practitioners in 
Hawaii know much of the culture of 
Asians. With this knowledge they 
have an opportunity to perform vital 
service in the battle for the minds of 
men, and trade, in the Far East. Al- 
ready one Honolulu public relations 
consultant has affiliated offices in 
Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Philip- 
pines, Fiji, New Zealand and Austra- 
lia. This Pan Pacific group, now in its 


second year, is proving to be a con- 
venient means of handling public re- 
lations and merchandising problems, 
not only for American firms but for 
Far Eastern organizations interested 
in United States markets. 


Pre-World War public relations 


The story of public relations in 
Hawaii must be divided into pre and 
post World War II eras. As the basic 
organization and economic structure 
of the Islands is relatively simple and 
isolated, it may be easier to trace the 
development of public relations here 
than elsewhere. Economically, mili- 
tary and U. S. government expendi- 
tures provide the largest single source 
of income. Sugar is the major com- 
mercial industry. Pineapple growing 
and packing is a close second. Tourists 
provide the next largest. All others, 
including such as garment manufac- 
ture and fishing, will not equal the 
smallest of the big four. The amount 
of income varies through the years but 
the relative position has remained 
fixed. 
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Many functions we now recognize 
as public relations were carried on 
prior to World War II. However, it 
was not until the 1930's that any con- 
siderable attention was given to the 
name “public relations.” A publicity 
committee was formed in the sugar 
industry in 1936 and the name short- 
ly changed to “Public Relations Com- 
mittee.” 

The pineapple organization and 
larger companies followed with public 
relations activities of sorts. In the 
main, however, public relations activ- 
ities in Hawaii consisted of publicity 
and advertising with slight thought as 
to policies, practices and attitudes, 
which more directly affect public 
thinking. It is doubtful that any de- 
partment head wore the “public rela- 
tions” title and certainly there were 
no private consultants. 

When the attack came in 1941, 
Hawaii was the only American area 
to go under martial law. Not until the 
Japanese capitulation did freedom 
come to the Islands. There was forced 
employment and strict control of job 
changes. Public relations activities 
were virtually blacked out. 

The framework for post-war public 
relations was laid in 1945 when 15 
of the major companies, including 
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LAVA FLOW from Kilauea Crater, Eastern Coast of Hawaii. 


SUGAR PLANTATION on Oahu Island. 


sugar, pineapple and utilities, retained 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, New York 
consultants, to make a study of prob- 
lems in the Islands. Out of this came 
what is known as the “Ross report.” 

The impact of the Ross report, and 
recognition that the system under 
which sugar and pineapple employees 
had long been handled might be modi- 
fied, brought action. The large organ- 
izations in Hawaii usually approach all 
problems with generous appropria- 
tions. Public relations was no excep- 
tion. 

Probably no similar area in the 


~ 


world had such phenomenal public 
relations personnel growth. Within 
months, public relations practitioners 
were employed in sizable numbers. 
For example, the sugar industry asso- 
ciation public relations staff soon num- 
bered 13 people. Practically all new 
public relations personnel were of 
United States mainland origin. Some 
came directly from military service. 
Public relations was purchased some- 
what as another commodity. Experi- 
enced staffs were to ward off human 
relations problems. 

As the assistant director of public 
relations in the newly formed sugar 
staff, my first assignment was to set 
up a communication system with em- 
ployees on the then 36 sugar planta- 
tions scattered on four separate 
islands. I made calls on each company 
manager in an effort to sell the need 
for employee publications and bulle- 
tin boards. 

Very shortly the union swept in 
and within weeks almost completely 
organized the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. Never has such a success- 
ful organizing effort been carried out 
in agriculture. We were caught with 
little backlog of goodwill, or under- 
standing, and not much of a com- 
munication system to explain manage- 
ment’s position. 

Not long after this, another step 
was taken toward implementing the 
Ross report. The sponsoring organiz- 
ations financed an overall Hawaii pub- 
lic relations activity known as the 
Hawaiian Economic Foundation. Sev- 

Continued on Page 16 
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MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
IN@. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
e 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


YALE & TOWNE 
286th Quarterly Dividend 


37/2¢ a Share 


Payable: 
Oct. 1, 1959 


Record date: 


Sept. 10, 1959 


Declared: 


July 30, 1959 
Wm. H. MATHERS 


Vice-President 
and Secretary 


Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 


Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


What’s Happening To 

The Daily Newspaper? 

Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 

: LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
X 157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 
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@ Roy J. LEFFINGWELL has spent 
many years in public relations in 
the Hawaiian Islands. He started 
as assistant director of public re- 
lations for the Hawaiian sugar in- 
dustry association and after the 
war took over as director. Eleven 
years later he resigned to open his 
own public relations counseling 
firm in Honolulu. Mr. Leffingwell 
is a graduate of the University of 
- Missouri Journalism School. He is 
editor and publisher of the “Social 
Science Research Digest.” @ 


eral capable staff men were brought in. 
But the Foundation slowly disinte- 
grated. In the meantime, several prac- 
titioners felt their future would be 
brighter on the mainland. A number 
of these are now top consultants 
there. This was Hawaii’s loss. 

With establishment of the unions, 
industrial relations personnel became 
the fair-haired boys. And, the indus- 
trial relations people have worked 
hard. However, the industrial rela- 
tions field never developed employee 
communication personnel and _ this 
function has been left largely with 
public relations staffs. 


Opinion surveys 


Public relations activities in Hawaii 
have generally been of good quality. 
An opinion surveying organization 
was brought in and underwritten by 
major companies in 1947, Since then, 
many studies have been made, includ- 
ing at least one depth project. 

It was in 1947 that 12 to 15 prac- 
tioners organized a chapter of the old 
National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel. Hawaii was one of the 
six founding chapters of the Public 
Relations Society of America in the 
merger of the American Council on 


Public Relations and the counsel 
group. Membership in the Hawaii 
chapter is now 17, including one Aus- 
tralian who asked for affiliation with 
the chapter. 

The Public Relations Women of 
Hawaii was the earliest group formed. 
This local association started in De- 
cember, 1946. It has remained active 
and now lists 46 members. 

There are 10 listings under “Public 
Relations Services” in the Honolulu 
telephone book but none on the other 
islands. Only one local organization 
has personnel who are members of a 
national public relations association. 
One is a San Francisco firm, listing an 
overseas number. Two are primarily 
advertising agencies, and one is a sec- 
retarial service. 

The once meteoric growth in pub- 
lic relations in Hawaii has long sub- 
sided. Development is now slow, but 
solidly founded. A few individuals 
with Asian racial background are 
entering the field. Seldom are main- 
land public relations personnel im- 
ported today. However, a dozen or 
more letters arrive each month from 
those eager to get work. Openings are 
few. While top jobs pay as much as 
$20,000 per year, generally salaries in 
Hawaii are lower than on the main- 
land. Living expenses are about 20 
per cent higher and at least the Fed- 
eral government pays this cost of liv- 
ing bonus in the Islands. 

The University of Hawaii offers 
some public relations courses. The 
most recent was an experimental class 
in which “Group Counselling” was 
undertaken by a local public relations 
consulant. No regular curriculum is 
offered in public relations, however, 
as the field is too limited to absorb 
such an output. 

One local public relations consul- 
tant has recently established a limited 
apprenticeship program for young 
people entering the field. This is the 
only semblance of a formal training 
program in the Islands. 

Overall, public relations is in good 
hands in the 50th state. And in the 
future, experienced practitioners of 
Hawaii may contribute a great deal 
toward both the cold war and trade 
advancement in the Far East, from our 
new state in the Pacific. @ 
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How is your aim 


with the “big 44"? 


Forty-four newspapers in the nation’s 12 largest cities account 
for one-third of all the newspapers sold in the U.S. every day. How 
do you tell your corporate story to the “big 44”? 


It would take quite a press conference to hold the key editorial 
personnel of the great metropolitan press that has a combined cir- 
culation of over 19,000,000. But, by using public relations adver- 
tising in EpitorR & PUBLISHER, the newspaperman’s own news 
publication, your p.r. pitch will reach over 5,000 readers* on these 
44 big-city papers who can retell your story to their readers. 


Editor finds ads helpful... 


“I find the public relations ads in E&P helpful in furnishing 
background on specific problems confronting particular in- 
dustries. 


“The ads get more of my attention than news releases. If they 
pay out good money to tell their story in an ad it is probably 
important,” says Milburn P Akers, editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


Newspaper executives and editors from coast to coast praise 
the p.r. ads for their newsworthiness and as a source for 
background material. Advertisers swear by E&P as the ideal 
public relations medium for reaching the press . . . conven- 
iently and economically. 


When you're planning your next public relations program and 
want to get your story across to the press — tell it with p.r. adver- 
tising in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS, in 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower+1475 Broadway+ New York 36, N.Y. 


Write for your copy of “Influencing the Influencers.” 


- * 1,413 paid subscribers at these forty-four newspapers (ABC). 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
MAKES SURE OF 
A“THIRD TERM” 


Though the nation’s most exciting political 
events are a full year away, the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has announced its deci- 
sion to sponsor for the third time the national 
political conventions and the Presidential 
Election on the CBS Television Network. 

This early decision reflects the conviction 
on the part of Westinghouse that the CBS 
News coverage of the conventions will again 
attract, just as it did in 1956, the largest aver- 
age audiences of any television network for 
the duration of the conventions and the Elec- 
tion. It is equally a demonstration of confi- 
dence based on a decade of experience with 
the CBS Television Network where on August 
10 Westinghouse presented its 500th weekly 
hour-long dramatic broadcast. 

They can be sure that in CBS News they 
will have at their service the most experienced, 
expert and enterprising team of political 
reporters and analysts in broadcasting. 

They can be sure they will render a vital 
service to the nation by offering them com- 
plete and authoritative coverage of the most 
important political process of a democracy. 

They can be sure this coverage will again 
earn for them the respect and gratitude of a 
nationwide audience and — as Westinghouse 
stated in 1956 — ‘“‘contribute substantially to 
our over-all objectives.” 

Today when the public’s need for informa- 
tion is especially urgent, America’s leading 
advertisers are increasingly placing their con- 


fidence in the values of CBS News programs: 
such noted series as THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY (sponsored by Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America), CONQUEST 
(sponsored by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany), the new, exciting documentary series 
CBS REPORTS (sponsored by Bell & Howell 
Company and B. F. Goodrich Company), 
and WOMAN! (in part sponsored by Dow 
Chemical Company ). 

Like Westinghouse, they can be sure they 
have working for them the most widely 
acclaimed news organization in television and 
the network with the largest audiences of any 
single advertising medium in the world. 


THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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By Ed Andreopoulos 


@ Everyone who makes his living as 
a writer, as many people in public re- 
lations activities do, is puzzled by the 
casual attitude of the public toward 
his extremely difficult occupation. 

The world, it seems, is populated 
with writers. These laymen blithely 
inform the professional that they are 
going to take up writing. Sometimes 
the more modest types imply they 
would like a bit of help. Most of them, 
however, are sure they know all about 
writing already. 

This is indeed strange. No adult 
says, “I think I'll try a little surgery 
myself,” or “I’m going to be a fighter 
pilot on my days off.” 

Perhaps this very personal kind of 
piece will help to straighten out the 
general thinking about writing and 
writers. Those who have the will to be 
writers may profit from our experi- 
ences. Those who do not may acquire 
the grace to respect a noble and hard- 
working profession. 

Writers often suspect laymen of 


@ Ep ANDREOPOULOS is a native 
of Greece. He was educated in the 
United States and was an editorial 
writer for “The Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon” before joining The Men- 
ninger Foundation as assistant di- 
rector of information services. He 
formerly served with the United 
States Information Agency in 
Greece. He free-lances when time 
permits and several of his articles 
have appeared in national publica- 
tions. @ 
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wanting to be writers because laymen 
think it ‘is such an idle way of life, 
safer than crime, easier than work, 
more profitable than panhandling. A 
writer, they think, is a sort of genteel 
hobo who somehow has managed to 
get people to pay him for his lack of 
effort. 

Those who want to be writers so 
badly that they actually try it are 
shocked to discover it is just plain 
hard work. It is in fact, one of the 
hardest kinds of work. 

The physical stresses of writing 
are in themselves considerable. Ask 
any stenographer how she feels at the 
end of the day. It takes both skill and 
strength to flog a typewriter all day 
long. The foot pounds moved by the 
typist approximate those moved by a 
ditch-digger. 

The physical stresses are only a 
small part of the effort of writing. Any 
writer worthy of the name deals con- 
stantly with his emotions. He must be 
a perfectionist, seeking to find clear 
ways of expressing himself. He must 
seek to be precisely accurate, to be 
fair and just and eloquent. 

It is not uncommon for a writer to 
find himself physically and mentally 
exhausted and emotionally drained. 
This happens especially on those days 
when the writing has not gone right, 
when he has done his best and knows 
that his best was not very good. 


““Writer’s block’’ 


An emotional problem which all 
writers must face and overcome is 
called “writer’s block.” He is tempted 


THE INK-STAINED 
WAY OF LIFE 


not to write. He makes all sorts of 
alibis to himself and others to avoid 
writing. He has other duties or he 
feels terrible, or he must do more re- 
search, or the environment is wrong. 

The last is one of the cliches of the 
writing trade. “No one can write 
under these circumstances,” the writ- 
er says. “If I could just go to a little 
cabin in the mountains to write.” 

To such a remark, a seasoned writer 
retorted, “I always go to a typewriter 
to write.” 

The environment angle just won’t 
do. Excellent writing has been done in 
front-line trenches, in jails, in hospi- 
tals, in railroad stations, in bars, in 
monasteries and on ships at sea. 

Nor does the state of one’s health 
have much to do with it. Chances are 
the frightful headache is just an alibi, 
anyhow. If the writer is strong enough 
to wield a pen, he is strong enough to 
write. 

TO BE A WRITER, ONE MUST 
WRITE. This seems to be the hardest 
lesson for any would-be writer to 
learn. He must write at least five days 
a week. Six days are better. Seven are 
better still. 

Unfortunately there are no schools 
where one can learn to be a writer, 
as one would learn to be a doctor or 
an engineer. 

Perhaps the best thing, next to writ- 
ing, that the would-be writer can do 
is read. He should read, read, read. He 
should try to understand the methods, 
the styles and the long-range purposes 
of writers. 

Continued on Page 22 
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Needed: 


“One-Package” 


‘Transportation 


The many and varied needs of shippers require the use of 
many and varied “tools” of transportation, including trains, 
planes, trucks and vessels. 

Shippers should be able to call upon one transportation 
service to supply all of these “tools” of transportation, singly 
or in combination to fit particular shipping needs. 

Railroads want to offer their customers this “one-package” 
service. But they are not now permitted to do so. Their 
applications to engage in other forms of transportation, 


instead of being considered on the same basis as the appli- 
cations of others, are generally denied or, if granted, are 
specially restricted because the applicant is a railroad. 

Shouldn't railroads be permitted to use the highways, 
airways and airports and waterways which railroad taxes 
help build for the use of their competitors? This equality of 
treatment and opportunity would enable the railroads to 
provide top quality transportation service at minimum cost. 
It would benefit shippers and the public alike. 
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He should also read to make him- 
self a truly educated man. He should 
read the great books, the classics, that 
have enriched the human race. And he 
ought to know quite a lot of history. 

And also, he should specialize. A 
writer must have something to write 
about. For example, those writers who 
have good scientific educations have 
no trouble keeping themselves em- 
ployed. 


A form of communication 


Writing has only one function. It is 
a form of communication. Therefore, 
the writer must use a language his 
readers can understand. To do so, he 
must know that language. 

This sounds simple—but it isn’t. 
A professor writing for other profes- 
sors in the same field has little trouble. 
A psychiatrist writing for psychiatrists 
knows his audience. He has in his 
mind’s eye a composite picture of the 
traits of his typical readers. He is writ- 
ing to the men he knows. 

If the writer is aiming at the general 


public, he has a more difficult prob- 
lem. He is writing for people who 
must spell out what they read. He also 
is writing for highly literate people. 
Somehow, he must find, as nearly as 
he can, a language which communi- 
cates to all. This, of course, can never 
be completely successful. 

A good rule for any writer is never 
to overestimate the vocabulary and 
the information of his readers and 
never underestimate their ability to 
think. 

With the best of intentions, a writer 
will sometimes fail to communicate. 
Sometimes readers will turn his mean- 
ing completely upside down. A writer 
must expect a little of this all the time 
because there is a small minority of 
citizens who specialize in not-under- 
standing. 

If too many fail to understand a 
piece of writing, the writer had better 
worry about whether it was a good 
piece. 

People who should know better 
‘often remark that writers live in an 
ivory tower. Alas, writing is more like 
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serving at the front. Ideas are poten- 
tially the most dangerous things in the 
world. 


Massive explosion occurs 
when piece strikes spark 


A writer goes along, day after day, 
pecking out his little pieces and won- 
dering whether anyone is reading. And 
then there comes a time when a piece 
strikes a spark—and a massive explo- 
sion occurs. 

If he intended for it to occur, he can 
congratulate himself. Newspaper writ- 
ers have an immediate and rather 
risky relationship with the public. But 
poets, novelists, philosophers and the 
like can also find themselves involved 
in public controversy. It happens quite 
frequently. 

If any young person asks you, 
“Should I be a writer?” tell him, 
“No.” 

The person who asks such a ques- 
tion is unsuited temperamentally for 
writing. Only those to whom the ques- 
tion never occurs are writers by na- 
ture. The writer knows he is a writer. 
You can’t talk him out of the idea. 

Writing is not so much a job as a 
way of life. A writer is a person who 
wants to see what is going on and to 
tell everybody what he saw. A writer 
is a person who wants to understand 
and to communicate his understand- 
ing to others. 

Writers are seldom men of action 
although they are sometimes very ac- 
tive men. They are tourists through 
the world who send letters back to the 
home folks describing the curious cus- 
toms of the natives. They would rather 
go and see than go and do. 

And yet, in a way, writers are the 
greatest doers of all. Everything we 
call civilized depends upon the writ- 
ten word. Our values come from the 
great books. Smash all the printing 
presses and burn all the books and 
civilization would reel back into bar- 
barism in a few years. 

All writers, no matter how humble 
their skill or how limited their “beat,” 
are contributing well or badly to civil- 
ization. 

Our world depends upon informa- 
tion. Whoever does a good job of com- 
municating facts, ideas or truths 
serves his fellow men. @ 
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There’s a special audience of American 
businessmen the sales manager and the 
public relations director both pursue with 
equal vigor. Executives in this audience 
are characterized by their responsibility 
for purchasing, their authority for policy- 
making, and their preference for The 
Wall Street Journal (... they rate it “the 
most useful one” among all publications). 
In The Journal, you get total advertising 
value: you influence buying, influence 
important opinions. 


You buy performance with both sides of your advertis- 
ing dollar when you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 
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7 MILLION PAIRS OF EARS 


By Robert Wilson 


@ What would you do if you had a 
prospective audience of approximate- 
ly seven million? Fantastic you say! 
Not in the slightest. It’s yours for the 
doing. The U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation reports that across the nation 
there are seven million school chil- 
dren in the 4th, Sth and 6th grades. 
So from Times Square to Market 
Street in San Francisco, every public 
relations man or woman and public 
relations minded organization has an 
opportunity not only to present his 
story to these eager ambassadors but 
also to perform a priceless and sig- 
nificant community service as well. 
Wait just one minute, you may say. 
Who is going to stick out his neck in 
the field of education? Especially at 


the elementary level. It’s too risky and 
besides our pedagogic friends don’t 
want anyone nosing around their 
business. 


Teachers welcome helping hand 


Before a blockade is erected, please 
take a look at a few facets which in- 
variably find themselves misunder- 
stood. First of all, teachers want and 
need your help. If you don’t believe 
this just ask them. The work load of 
any teacher is a demanding one and a 


_ helping hand is mighty welcome at 


times. What has happened in the past 
between business and education is a 
torn page from history—so let it be 
so. Now, more than ever, is the time 
to strike up a new acquaintance with 
your school system and its caretakers. 

Most of us can recall when some 


BEING AN OUTSIDER to the classroom gets the desired response which 
otherwise the teacher might have difficulty in obtaining. 
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people.in business tried to force com- 
mercialism into the schools. This was 
the era when too many dollar-faced 
industrial moguls relied little on pub- 
lic relations advice. Harmonious and 
co-existence living with school sys- 
tems was an unheard of practice. The 
world of some 30 years ago and even 
less is no longer existent today. 


Modern age 


What do we have today? The so- 
called modern age. Far corners of the 
world are at the most seven or eight 
hours away by travel. Just a few sec- 
onds by voice or picture. New vistas 
have opened up in everything from 
the marketing of a clothespin to learn- 
ing a foreign language while sleeping. 
The world has drawn closer together. 

What has happened to the teacher 
and his or her profession during this 
transition? It’s a matter of record that 
all of us expect our child to be well 
grounded in the principles of spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, writing, speaking, 
listening, and clear thinking. But to- 
day parents also expect their child to 
be taught the tremendous amount of 
information that is needed of every 
able-bodied youngster, if he is to cope 
with the complexities of the develop- 
ing social and economic scene. Today’s 
teachers are weighted down with such 
trivial matters as club advisor, lunch 
money collector, nurse, playground 
supervisor, social etiquette counselor 
and a score of other lesser tasks not 
at all on the same plane with the edu- 
cators’ true purpose and worth. Gen- 
erally these duties lower his profes- 
sional prestige. 

Since Sputnik our schools are more 
and more venturing to the liberal tra- 
dition of education where basic fun- 
damentals are the substance of every 
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GETTI 
done has many rewards. 

curriculum. And because of this age 
that we’re living in there is a magnet 
of mutual need on the part of the 
schools and business. 


Business cooperation a must 


Business-Education cooperation is 
a must. To be more specific, Business- 
Teacher cooperation is unavoidable 
since the teacher is the catalyst be- 
tween the child and knowledge. In the 
midst of sputniks, industry found it- 
self faced with a capable man-power 
shortage. Reliable surveys show that 
this condition will probably continue. 
Automation is here, but it proves that 
more academically trained personnel 
is also needed. How well we do in the 
interest of the free world and for 
peace depends on the quality of the 
future educational output and how 
much effort is supplied by American 
business. All this leads up to what can 
industry do to help the cause? 

In the 110,875 elementary schools 
in the country there are at least 600,- 
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NG DOWN TO STUDENTS LEVEL and showing how things are 


000 teachers in the 4th, Sth and 6th 
grades. These are the years when a 
child’s mind turns from a more general 
to a reasoned process. Curiosity is at 
its peak. He wants to know why, how 
and suppose. What educational sound- 
ness is taught at this time will be car- 
ried through the remainder of his 
school life and thereafter. The teacher, 
for all practical purposes, cannot be 
expected to do more than her basic 
function of giving good solid educa- 
tion in these fundamentals. So it’s up 
to business then to lend support and 
provide supplemental material, pro- 
grams, and projects. 

Work like this always demands a 
stretching of minds. Moved with the 
realization that the acceleration of the 
world about us is plunging us deeper 
into the proverbial question—What 
is going to happen—business and 
schools need to be drawn closer to 
each other and should be eager to find 
new ways to work together. 

What’s to be done is largely a mat- 
ter of emphasis on the gratitude a 
business offers its community. If an 
organization has a yearning to support 
schools and education, other than 
passively approve a local P-TA chap- 
ter, then there’s a job to be done. 

The first and most important cri- 


terion of any school program is a rule 
that should be inscribed in every com- 
pany policy. And that is this: No evi- 
dence of a self-interest business motiv- 
ation should even be considered. By 
adopting this rule you’re doing noth- 
ing but establishing a tactful and hon- 
est program. From there on it’s on its 
own merits. 

General Electric provides one good 
example of this type of school-indus- 
try relationship. 

For about 15 years this company 
has prepared and distributed educa- 
tional aids for teachers. Its primary 
purpose has been to help junior and 
senior high school teachers of science, 
mathematics, social studies and guid- 
ance in their role of educators of 
young America. 

In that time the publications have 
gained a country-wide reputation as 
being excellent supplementary teach- 
ing aids. 

Another company, Pan American 
World Airways, employs a most un- 
usual technique. When the students 
are studying geography or allied sub- 
jects, Pan American has available for 
their use interesting colored maps, 
pictures, leaflets, brochures of all 
countries which the airline serves. 
Valuable? Sure, just add this material 
to the textbook and you have a group 
of students knowing more about for- 
eign places and customs than grand- 
father did in his whole life span. 

In a four county area of eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania a 
liaison agency takes over the job. 

Youngstown, Ohio, is the head- 
quarters for the Industrial Informa- 
tion Institute, Inc. This Institute of 
23 members represents almost 70 
school districts. Among the services 
offered by the I.I.I.1. are supplemen- 
tary readers, films and film strips, re- 
cordings, speakers, demonstrations, 
plant tours, and summer community 
resource workshops. 


Who benefits? 


Who benefits in these situations? 
Naturally the students and teachers 
directly, but indirectly the business 
reaps its share of profits also. Who will 
be the stockholders of tomorrow? 
Whose talents will be needed for com- 

Continued on Page 26 
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pany leadership tomorrow? Who will 
be the buying consumer of tomorrow? 
Answer these questions and I believe 
you will understand why these com- 
panies develop such programs. 

Let me cite this personal experi- 
ence as a different approach to the 
problem. Many requests came to my 
attention from teachers wanting to 
know if our company would help them 
with electricity when that phase of 
instruction was presented to their 
class. One Sth grade teacher ex- 
claimed that she was afraid of elec- 
tricity, so consequently never both- 
ered teaching about it. Another stated 
that she was just not a scientist so her 
students never got much in the way 
of scientific knowledge from her. All 
of these requests led up to one solu- 
tion. These teachers needed help and 
in a manner other than the usual 
printed pass-out literature. 

A grass-roots poll of the teachers 
in the service area substantiated this. 
The call was for a non-theory type 
presentation. So it was inevitable that 
a more concrete program dealing with 
the principles of electricity and the 
generation of such was developed. 
Knowing that the best way to explain 
this story was through classroom talks, 
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this small and modest project got 
under way. In a short period of only 
12 months it touched 7,500 pairs of 
ears of 4th, Sth and 6th grade stu- 
dents. 

By getting down to their level and 
exposing youngsters to actual work- 
ing models where the transition of 
coal, water, and steam produce elec- 
tricity, we were then able to dispel 
any false impressions of how elec- 
tricity is manufactured and at the 
same time rescue the teacher who was 
generally armed with only a few pages 
on the subject in her textbook. 

However, one of the greatest by- 
products from this program is that it 
is relieving the teacher of a responsi- 
bility of research, and enabling her to 
devote more time with her students in 
a regular teaching and counseling ca- 
pacity. This program was developed 
primarily for the lower grades. It was 
felt that these students would then use 
the material for resource purposes 
later on. 

Was there any kick-back from this 
program from those who felt that busi- 
ness does not belong in a class room? 
Not in the slightest. Persons from the 
superintendent of schools to many of 
the parents have sent congratulations 
in some manner. The typical comment 
from the teacher is: “Thanks for get- 
ting a subject across to the students 
that otherwise would have been neg- 
lected. . .. The students have keener 
interest because the subject is coming 
to them from first hand knowledge. 
. . » You not only demonstrated the 
principles of electricity, but also have 
added new words for our vocabulary 
and spelling lessons.” In some case the 
teacher discovered she or he has been 
teaching an obsolete theory. Thus, the 
program has presented new instruc- 
tional insights, enriched the student’s 
experience and added greatly to the 
value of the textbook material. 

The example just given is not a sin- 
gleton. It can be multiplied over and 
over again by many a business and 
industry in the country. Financial in- 
stitutions, technical, semi-technical, 
trade associations, professional, non- 
professional and a host of other fields, 
usually have something to share with 
the teachers and students. 

School public relations programs 


can be carried out by every com- 

munity-minded enterprise, if only a 

few rules would first be observed. For 

example: 

1. Understand the school’s language. 
Know the details of your school’s 
operations. What are the duties of 
the school administration and the 
school board. Learn to know 
these people and let them under- 
stand you. Too many educators 
remember only too well “the pub- 
lic be damned” attitude of many 
years ago. 

2. Make yourself known to your edu- 
cators, Visit your superintendent, 
teachers and school. Let them 
know what you would like to do 
and find out what they want you 
to do. If you both start together 
it’s easier to stay together. 

3. Re-assess your program. Con- 
stantly check to see if your pro- 
gram has remained up-to-date. 
Among other things you may 
need to expand or modify your 
activity. Keep the program limited 
to instructional classroom time. 
This eliminates extra-curricular 
action. It must contribute positive- 
ly to the school’s program. 

4. The most important lesson to be 
learned by business in this type 
of cooperation is don’t use educa- 
tional programs as an attempt at 
self-aggrandizement. No matter 
what method is used—speechmak- 
ing, displays, leaflets—the ulti- 
mate aim is to benefit the schools, 
teachers and the students. 

From personal observation provid- 
ed by these school experiences, here 
then is a public relations venture 
which demands unusual techniques, 
provided that business and teachers 
clasp hands and in their own way help 
educate the youth for a job they will 
be assuming in the world of tomor- 
row. Through these materials and pro- 
grams business can help to raise the 
level of education by giving accurate 
information and benefit by so doing. 

What better corporate image can 
be gained for business than to present 
to these 7,000,000 youngsters, their 
teachers and school systems, a co- 
operative and responsible spirit where- 
by our American way of life will move 
forward! @ 
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PITTSBURGH'S $30,000,000 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DISCOVERY 


By Burt Wallace 


@ PROBLEM: At what stage in the 
formation of a public service corpo- 
ration should the public relations 
practitioner be called in? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. has an answer: the 
instant someone says, “All right, let’s 
do it” . . . call in the public relations 
people, and keep them right at your 
side every step of the way. 

When this is done, the project’ 
seems to click and forward motion 
sometimes approaches the incredible. 
When the public relations man is ig- 
nored or delayed arriving on the scene, 
the project drags and, sometimes, is 
finally permitted to die in quiet peace. 

As a case in point, public relations 
men are still watching the new (more 
than three-year-old) United Fund of 
Allegheny County. 

In November, 1955, Pittsburgh fin- 
ished off its thirteenth consecutive 
failing Community Chest campaign. 
The campaign for $5,775,000 was de- 
signed to provide yearly operating 
funds for nearly 100 essential com- 
munity services, ranging from infant 
care to homes for the aged . . . from 
youth camping to work in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It missed its goal by $315,898. 

Two days short of a year later, con- 
tributors in the same county rolled in 
a staggering $10,010,461 on a $8,- 
875,469 goal. 

What happened during that year? 
1. Major corporation presidents real- 

ized that their companies had a 
vital stake in the agencies which 
were providing service to em- 
ployees and their families and 
friends. 
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2. They developed a new idea for 
financing all eligible agencies with 
one gift. 


3. At the instant of its formation, 
corporation presidents and civic 
leaders enrolled the best public 
relations brains in the community 
and said, “Take over the dramati- 
zation of this project!” 


In short, public relations activities 
of the highest calibre were commenced 
before the legal papers of incorpora- 
tion were filed, before the corporate 
policy was inflexibly established, be- 
fore community attitudes had any op- 
portunity to jell. 

The principle of the new philan- 


PITTSBURGH'S $30 MILLION TEAM: The United Fund used a Western 


thropic organization is a simple one: 
Givers are annoyed with the cost, an- 
noyance, duplication and inefficiency 
of many campaigns for many differ- 
ent health, welfare and character- 
building agencies. To eliminate this, 
incorporate all eligible agencies into 
one campaign—once a year, in one 
mammoth “work-once—give once” 
campaign. Control of the organization 
should be invested in the givers, not 
in the agencies receiving the money. 

Key-slot in the organization of the 
new campaign went to Fred C. Foy, 
President of Koppers Company. Mr. 
Foy is an anomaly amongst corpora- 
tion presidents: he has a long experi- 
ence in public relations and advertis- 


theme at the Third Annual Campaign Victory Dinner, (Left to right) Frank L. 
Magee of Alcoa, Fred C. Foy of Koppers, Clifford F. Hood of United States 
Steel. With them Audrey Harmuth, a Pittsburgh model. 
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ing. With Koppers since 1948, he was 
elected president in 1955 and chair- 
man of the board of directors in 1958, 
When E. J. Hanley, president of the 
new United Fund and president of Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
invited Mr. Foy to accept the job as 
UF vice president in charge of cam- 
paign and public relations, he accept- 
ed and found himself in good com- 
pany. Serving with him were*: 
B. F. Fairless, president, American 
Iron & Steel Institute 
Richard K. Mellon, president, T. 
Mellon & Sons 
E. J. Hanley, president, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel 
C. L. Austin, president, Jones and 
Laughlin Steel 
Harry B. Higgins, chairman of the 
board, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America 
I. W. Wilson, president, Alcoa 
J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to the 
president, T. Mellon & Sons 
Walter I. Floyd, president and 
treasurer, Duff Norton Manufac- 
turing 
H. J. Heinz, Il, president, H. J. 
Heinz 
Clifford F. Hood, president, United 
States Steel 
Carl B. Jansen, president, Dravo 
George H. Love, president, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal 
Gwilym A. Price, chairman and 
president, Westinghouse Electric 
Walter C. Shaw, chairman of the 
board, G. C. Murphy 
Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman of 
the board, Gulf Oil 
What had happened at this stage 
was the implementation of an impor- 
tant policy decision: Public relations 
for the new organization was not go- 
ing to be lip service. It was not to be 
a staff function, or a committee func- 
tion, or a presidential function . . . but 
was to be a function of the entire 
*NOTE: In all instances, names and titles are 


listed here as they appeared in 1956. They do 
not include any changes. 


@ Burt WALLACE is Director of 
Public Relations of The United 
Fund of Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. ® 


12-HOUR TALKATHON: Pittsburgh public relations men undertook a 12- 


hour “talkathon” for the Third United Fund Campaign. Jeannie Baxter (cen- 
ter) talked for 12 consecutive hours over 13 stations with local radio station 
personalities and celebrities. With her (left to right) Barry Kaye and Rex Dale. 


board. One of the major problems was 
rightly recognized as communication 
with more than 1,590,000 people in 
a 725 square mile area. An entire 
county of people had to be informed 
and persuaded quickly and compel- 
lingly. (By this time it was January 
and 35,000 workers and 450,000 
contributors had to be informed by 
September, when the first phase of the 
campaign was to begin. ) 

Foy turned to Kopper’s Ralph Win- 
slow, vice president and manager of 
public relations and advertising, to 
put together the team needed to get 
the job done. Winslow joined Koppers 
in 1945 as advertising manager and, 
prior to that time, had had public re- 
lations and advertising experience 
with leading corporations. 

With his varied experience, Mr. 
Winslow was able to recognize the 
need for a new approach to the prob- 
lem which faced the United Fund. He 
spent several weeks analyzing the 
problem and the needs, drafted a pro- 
gram to meet these needs, and pre- 


sented the proposed course of action 
to Mr. Foy for approval. The program 
was approved and the wheels were 
set in motion. 

The new program was a break with 
community tradition. Previously, in 
efforts of this kind, it had been com- 
mon practice to rotate all the public 
relations responsibility for activities 
of this kind among the major corpo- 
rate public relations executives on a 
year-to-year basis. In brief, the prin- 
ciple seemed to be, “Take as much of 
this job as you can do for just one 
year and one year only, and then for- 
get about it until it’s your turn to do it 
again several years from now.” The 
flaw in this practice was that there 
was too much work for one volunteer. 

Top-notch public relations men in 
Pittsburgh were invited to a lunch, 
the importance of the job outlined, 
and a new chart of organization 
opened for discussion. There was an 
important spot on the chart for every 
man. There was a job description writ- 

Continued on Page 30 
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salesmen to be trained? 


Teach them the right way 
with uniform, strong and 
controlled training with 
motion pictures.... 
1913 Warning: Pick an experi- 
enced producer. 


Atlas Fila Coperation 


smart idea: 


Let us publish a book for your client. Serv- 
ice includes noted magazine writer, produc- 
tion, promotion, distribution. Get details 
and sample book. Write Seth Richards, 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGER, 


Real opportunity for experienced public 
relations man to head divisional public re- 
lations activities of large multi-product 
company. Experience in programing and 
writing internal and external industrial 
communications, and product promotional 
material; employee relations experience 
helpful. 

Send full qualifications including age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary requirements. 
Box HM-9. 


Positions Wanted 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Woman—15 ‘years experience personnel 
with consumer magazine and some public 
relations in large corporation NYC. Pho- 
tography background— interest in creative 
or administrative area. Box WD-9. 


SHIRT SLEEVES OR COAT AND TIE 

Public relations media or program plan- 
ning. Both are my forte. Cramped in one- 
man office of college, am ready to leap 
with talent and energy into growth job. 
Degree in public relations, 10 years know- 
how, married, age 45. Mid-East experience. 
Locate here, abroad. Modest salary now 
for big future. Box EA-9. 
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ten for every job. There were full- 
time, salaried staff public relations 
men assigned to do the nuts-and-bolts 
work involved in each job. There were 
time-tabled responsibilities each man 
was to accept. 

And most important of all, it was 
emphasized that these men were not 
to be “do-ers.” Their jobs were to 
accept responsibilities for certain 
areas of communication, draw up a 
planned approach, establish a sched- 
ule, enlist the help of people who 
would do the jobs in detail, then “ride 
herd” on the entire task they accepted. 

Members of the task force were not 
expected to write the copy or design 
the display or produce the printed 
piece. They were to do what they 
could do best . . . be executives. Plan, 
assign, supervise, revise and report 
back . . . this was the task. 

By the end of the meeting, the Pub- 
lic Relations Advisory Committee was 
enlisted and every task force was 
manned. 

In addition to the activities of the 
committee members, an additional as- 
signment was undertaken by the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 


‘‘Loaned executives”’ 


| program 


For its formal responsibility in the 
effort, the Chapter undertook a unique 
“loaned executives” program for the 
United Fund. Local corporations rep- 
resented in the Chapter undertook to 
expand the full-time staff of the UF 
Public Relations Department by send- 
ing corporate staff personnel to work 
full-time at the UF office. 

Corporation personnel were as- 
signed 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. five- 
days-a-week responsibilities in the ef- 
fort, under the direction of the Pub- 
lic Relations Director of UF. More 
than 26 man-weeks of time were con- 
tributed, with hours of duty ranging 
from a few days for several of the 
corporations with smaller depart- 
ments, to three weeks for those hav- 
ing larger staffs. 

Duties included copy, script and 
speech writing, supervision of special 
events, advertising placement, news 
and feature writing, etc. The $1,135,- 


000 by which the campaign goal was 

exceeded is something of a measure- 

ment of the workers’ success, but the 
real measurement was the amount of 
impact made county-wide. 

Four and a half million printed 
pieces were produced and distributed 
throughout the county; an hour-long 
television show, starring celebrities 
and local entertainers was carried live 
over every television station in the 
market and was simulcast on every 
radio station; William Bendix made a 
fifteen-minute film (which later won 
a Freedoms Foundation Award), and 
this was shown five times on television 
stations; an hour-long parade stopped 
Golden Triangle traffic for an hour 
before it lighted a giant, 20-foot torch 
(symbol of the campaign) at the ma- 
jor street intersection. Newspapers, 
radio, billboards, displays—every pos- 
sible media was called in. 

In short, hundreds of thousands of 
people learned about the “Help Them 
All . . . All At Once” effort in the 
space of a very few months. Since 
then, in the two succeeding years, the 
pattern has been continued and im- 
proved upon. In three years, more 
than $30,000,000 has been contribut- 
ed by more than 1,250,000 people. 

But, more important, under 1957 
Public Relations Chairman Arthur P. 
Hall, Vice President in charge of Pub- 
lic Relations and Advertising, Alcoa, 
and 1958 Public Relations Chairman 
Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., Adminis- 
trative Vice President-Commercial, 
United States Steel, the program 
keeps moving forward. New devices 
for communication are undertaken 
every year. Last year, for instance, 
the world’s first stereophonic radio 
show was carried by every station in 
a county-wide market. Improved use 
was made of the standard media. 

What are the major lessons Pitts- 
burgh seems to have learned? 

1. In efforts of this importance and 
magnitude, call in public relations 
early and keep it top-side. 

2. Use the top-notch men... but use 
them in the fashion they can work 
best . . . as planning executives. 

3. Corporation public relations men 
want to work on civic projects— 
but they don’t want to waste their 
talents. @ 
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A Guide To 
Company Presidents 


Continued from Page 8 


he presents them in a firm, de- 
cisive, and confident manner. He 
must be direct and to the point in 
his conferences with the president, 
and should convey the impression 
that he is sure of his judgment. In 
discussion he should indicate alert 
receptivity, but not obsequious at- 
tention to the president’s thoughts. 
Many presidents, being highly de- 
cisive themselves, will not sub- 
scribe to indecision in those who 
report to them. 


8. Emotional control. 
The public relations man, like any 
other professional staff member or 
consultant, will be criticized by the 
company president when _pro- 
grams go sour. Similarly, he is 
frequently “in the middle” be- 
tween the president and another 
line executive or two line execu- 
tives, each pulling for their own 
point of view. In such instances, 
although whatever he recom- 
mends may not please everyone, 
it is necessary that he maintain his 
poise and composure and not evi- 
dence irritability, defensiveness, or 
depression. 
9. Objectivity. 

The company president expects 
and demands that the public rela- 
tions man be objective and realis- 
tic in presenting programs and 
recommendations. He will, in ef- 
fect, refuse to listen to ideas which 
are not practical from a cost stand- 
point or to those which are re- 
lated to feelings rather than to 
facts. 


These suggestions for self-analysis 
are not intended to infer that public 
relations men are lacking in many 
basic ingredients required for effec- 
tive communication with the presi- 
dent. Actually, this is not the intent 
nor the case. The intent is merely to 
stimulate thinking as to how com- 
municative skills might be upgraded 
to avoid possible clashes in communi- 
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HOBaRt 2-2300 


Public Relations Counse 


BUILDING 
ADQUARTERS 


oom WASHINGTON 6.D 
Morris V. Rosenb! 
President 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FiFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial Relations 
¢ Stockholder 
¢ Investor 
Communications 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


Leadership 
mn 


the 
Southwest 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 

SANTA FE, N. M. 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Public Relations 


If you would like a speaker on 
“What is Public Relations?” to talk 
before any group in your company 
—or to any civic group in your 
community — call us. We will be 
glad to provide a qualified man 
from within or without our organi- 
zation. Our primary interest is to 
promote a better understanding of 
the importance and value of public 
relations. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. * MUrray Hill 9-4700 


COMPLETE 


cation evolving from the close associa- 
tion of similar, or even dissimilar per- 
sonalities. 

The public relations man has as one 
of his key tasks establishing an effec- 
tive partnership between himself and 


the president. To do so, he must give 
critical attention to understanding the 
president and to developing in him- 
self increased insight into his own mo- 
tivations and professional responsi- 
bilities. @ 
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The Problems of Public Relations 
In U. S.-Canadian Relations 


Editor's Note: Many American busi- 
ness concerns have investment, 
trade, and other relations with 
Canada—and as a result, some 
important public relations prob- 
lems which need careful handling. 
These quotes are taken from a 
speech made by H. Mason Wade, 
Director of Canadian Studies, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, before the 
Canadian Public Relations Society 
national conference in Toronto. 


@ “We have just passed through one 
of the recurrent periods of irritation 
and tension in the Canadian-Ameri- 
can relationship. The irritation and the 
tension, which arose out of Canadian 
concern about the extent of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military influence in Can- 
ada, was made greater by some bad 
public relations. The blame for this 
situation falls, as I see it, on both sides 
of the border. I propose to examine 
this situation, now that both Cana- 
dians and Americans are a bit more 
relaxed about it, in the hope that repe- 
titions of it may be avoided by better 
understanding of what happened. 
“However, I do not have any happy 
hopes that such situations will not, in 
fact, arise again. For I believe in the 
dictum of my historical master, the 
late Bartlet Brebner, that economical- 
ly our two countries are Siamese twins 
who cannot live without each other. 
And as our economic and military re- 
lations become closer, it is obvious 
that there will be more frictions be- 
tween us, for Americans have long had 
a tendency to take Canada for grant- 
ed, on the basis of the similarities be- 
tween our countries and peoples, while 
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Canadians have made it quite clear 
recently that Canada is no longer 
taken for granted, and that Canadians 
are rather inclined these days to assert 
their differences from Americans. In 
fact a year ago it appeared necessary 
for one distinguished journal to kick 


Uncle Sam smartly in the shins at least 


once a week in order to be 100 per 
cent Canadian. The days of easy and 
automatic relations between our coun- 
tries are over and it will take the best 
efforts of men of good will in both 
countries to keep them good. To a 
considerable extent, this is a task in 
public relations, though it is also one 
in which education can play an impor- 
tant role. 


Diagnose complaint 


“But before suggesting remedies, it 
would be well to diagnose the com- 
plaint. As I see it, as an American long 
interested in Canada, our recent diffi- 
culties have in essence been psycho- 
logical. We Americans, having rather 
rapidly exhausted some of our own 
key natural resources, have turned to 
Canada as the nearest, safest, and 
most stable source of the raw ma- 
terials essential to the continued pros- 
pering of the increasingly integrated 
North American industry economy. 
To get what we wanted we supplied 
what Canada lacked, large amounts 
of venture capital and perhaps a cer- 
tain amount of know-how, for the de- 
velopment of Canadian natural re- 
sources, which had previously lain fal- 
low. I need not remind you that the 
existence of the Ungava iron deposits 
had been known since 1885, and the 


existence of Alberta oil since 1914. 
But the great development of these 
natural resources has only come since 
1945, when there was a great influx 
of American capital to meet the de- 
mands of the postwar Canadian boom. 
It was easy to say that the Americans 
were moving in and taking over. But 
the fact was that the necessary risk 
capital was not available in Canada, 
or if it was, it was not risked until the 
risk had become more or less a sure 
thing. 

“.. . Then, as now, it was easy to 
make political capital of this Ameri- 
can economic ‘invasion.’ The late 
Camillian Houde rose to the leader- 
ship of the Conservative Party in Que- 
bec by attacking the operations of 
‘foreign trusts’ in Quebec, notably the 
Duke-Price-Aluminum Company of 
Lake St. John. Premier Louis-Alex- 
andre Taschereau replied to Houde’s 
charge that he was subservient to 
American economic interests by ob- 
serving: 

‘Americans are welcome here. 

We need their capital. Let it be 

well understood that when here, 

they will receive fair treatment 
and be placed on the same foot- 
ing as our own people. But they 
must cooperate with us; live, if 
I may say so, a Canadian life... 
public opinion will not accept be- 
ing dictated to, nor our natural 
resources being imperiled, even 
for the benefit of a most lovable 
neighbor.’ (Canadian Annual 

Review, October 16, 1929) 

“. . But Americans have only just 
begun to realize that Canada is an- 
other North American nation rather 
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than a more northern extension of the 
United States, that it has its own tra- 
ditions and customs, and a sensitive 
national pride which must be consid- 
ered by the management of Canadian 
subsidiaries of American enterprises. 
We Americans may appear to be slow 
learners. Actually I think the trouble 
lies in the fact that we find Canada so 
much like the United States, and Ca- 
nadians so like Americans—observa- 
tions which we mean as compliments, 
though you may not take them as such 
—that we are not conscious of the 
subtle but important differences which 
underly our similarities. We forget 
that in Canada dollars and cents are 
not always the determining factor, 
and would do well to reflect that what 
we call economics is called political 
economy in Canada; that political con- 
siderations can override economic ad- 
vantage, and that these considerations 
can be different in Canada than they 
are in the U.S. 


Anti-American heat 


“May I cite two familiar recent 
examples? A great deal of anti-Ameri- 
can heat was generated in the closing 
weeks of the 1958 elections by the 
revelations that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada had been prevented 
by the U.S. Government from filling 
an order for trucks from Communist 
China for one thousand cars, at a time 
when the Canadian automobile indus- 


try was badly depressed. There were 
some Canadians who saw that the U.S. 
regulation in question was designed to 
prevent Americans or their agents 
from performing actions abroad which 
were forbidden to them at home. But 
the majority opinion was probably 
voiced by the Financial Post when it 
observed: 
‘With the majestic and arrogant 
sweep of Imperial Caesars, the 
Americans in this law have de- 
fined ‘persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the U.S.’ as citizens or 
residents of the U.S. ‘whereso- 
ever located’ or ‘any partnership, 
association, corporation, or other 
organization wheresoever doing 
business which is owned or con- 
trolled’ by U.S. citizens or resi- 
dents. This puts all U.S.-con- 
trolled companies in Canada 
under U.S. China law. Are we 
likely to see the same idea of 
American suzerainty applied to 
other laws?’ 
the Gordon Commission 
helped to focus the attention of Cana- 
dians on the role of American capital 
in Canada. The concern with the prob- 
lem was heightened by the D.B.S. re- 
port on April 1956 on Foreign capital 
invested in Canada. The pipeline de- 
bate that spring made the question the 
hottest Canadian political issue since 
conscription in 1944. The Canadian 
press leaped into the fray, sometimes 


PHOTO COURTESY CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


FROM LOFTY MOUNT ROYAL in the center of Montreal, a panoramic 
view of the city with the St. Lawrence and new Seaway in the background. 


with more political enthusiasm than 
economic judgment. Magazine articles 
appeared under such provocative titles 
as ‘Who Really Owns Canada?’ or 
‘Are Canadians Just Squatters in Can- 
ada?’ The issue was carried into the 
political campaigns of 1957 and 1958, 
and the Canadian man in the street, 
who previously had neither known 
nor cared who controlled Canadian 
industry, was appealed to halt the 
American economic invasion, to be- 
ware of becoming the fiftieth state of 
the union, to prevent the party long 
in power from selling the country down 
the river to the States. Beset by emo- 
tional appeals which touched the most 
profound feelings of Canadians, who 
have a certain chronic historic tend- 
ency to detect foul Yankee plots to 
take over Canada, the Canadian voter 
produced a political landslide which 
confuted the pundits and promised to 
alter the course that Canada had long 
followed. 

“There has been a similar public 
concern about the increasing integra- 
tion of Canadian-American efforts to 
defend North America. This is a con- 
tractual obligation of both countries 
under NATO, an alliance which Can- 
ada embraced with enthusiasm in part 
because it seemed a way to offset 
Canada’s increasing dependence upon 
the United States... . 


DEW line 


“. . with the building of the Pine 
Tree, Mid Canada, and DEW lines the 
source of heat became the Arctic re- 
gions. Canadians suddenly became 
enormously exercised over questions 
of sovereignty in a region they had 
long so largely neglected that it was 
not even fully mapped until the last 
few years. ‘Who’s Arctic’ became as 
popular a question as “‘Who’s Boom?’ 
Again, there was more excitement in 
Toronto and Ottawa and other metro- 
politan regions than there was in the 
area involved. In general cooperation 
in the North between Canadian and 
American servicemen and construc- 
tion workers has been good; the ex- 
citement has been among the outside 
observers, who displayed a tendency 
to shoot before they knew the facts. . . . 

Continued on Page 34 
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Public Relations 
Spell-Out 


By William E. Payne 


Pp, .... The Person or persons 
(people), whether an individual, 
corporation, state or nation, with 
whom the public relations man 
must deal. This person may rep- 
resent an employer, employee, 
client, assaciate, friend or enemy. 

U. - The Understanding which 
the public relations man must 
have of the people and problems 
he deals with and in turn the un- 
derstanding he should impart to 
these people. 

B. - - - - The Belief which the pub- 
lic relations man should have in 
what he is doing, and the belief 
he wants to create in the minds of 
the people. 

L. - - - - The continual Learning 
process with which the public re- 
lations man should keep abreast 
to remain an asset to his profes- 
sion as well as to the people he 
deals with. 

|. - - The Impression which 
the public relations man helps to 
create through a well-planned pro- 
gram. This impression, being di- 
rected to the people, should there- 
fore be able to withstand their 
judgment. 

C., .--. The Communications which 
the public relations man utilizes to 
impart his message to the people 
in order to create the belief, un- 


“As I said at the outset, the irrita- 
tions and tensions arising out of these 
very real joint Canadian-American 
problems have been made greater by 
poor public relations and a certain 
Canadian readiness to believe the 
worst about the U.S. If American sub- 
sidiaries in Canada had taken more 
pains to take Canadian public opinion 
into account, to anticipate the inevi- 
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derstanding and impression he is 
seeking. 

R. - - - - The Responsibility of the 
public relations man to study and 
understand the people who make 
up the public. 

E. - - - - The Evaluation the pub- 
lic relations man should make of 
his Ethics, and through this evalu- 
ation maintain an ethical code. 

1. .... The Language the pub- 
lic relations man must use in com- 
municating. Knowing the language 
of the audience makes communi- 

‘cation easier. 

A... The Acceptance by the 
people, that the public relations 
man wants to gain for his client, 
whether it be in the form of an 
image, idea or attitude. 

T. The Techniques and 
Tools the public relations man 
uses to create the desired ac- 
ceptance. 

|. The Imagination and 
Ideas necessary to successful and 
effective public relations. 

O.. The Objectives that the 
public relations man should strive 
to reach, while carrying out an ef- 
fective program. 

N. - - - - The Necessity for the pub- 
lic relations point of view in our 
changing world. 

S. . - - - The Support of the prin- 
ciples and objectives of public re- 
lations by its practitioners. 


table by using more Canadian mana- 
gerial and technical personnel, by 
including more Canadians to invest in 
their companies, they might have 
avoided some bad public relations and 
the necessity to do these things later 
as a result of public opinion pressure. 
Some of the irritations arising out of 
joint defense arrangements might have 
been avoided if the public had been 


allowed to know from the first as much 
as security permitted to be known. 

Evidently there was a good deal that 
was originally held back in the name 
of security which could have been dis- 
closed, since it was when the heat 
came on. In both fields American ig- 
norance of Canada, American un- 
awareness of Canadian attitudes and 
traditions and sensitivities, and a low 
Canadian flashpoint, led to unneces- 
sary embroilments. It would appear to 
be obvious that you do not do busi- 
ness, nor conduct military operations 
in another country, without taking 
into account local opinion. 

“T also believe, as a teacher, that 
education can do much to make this 
new era of Canadian-American rela- 
tions as peaceful as those of the last 
half century have been. Canada and 
the United States are independent 
countries, but they are becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent. We each 
need to know more about the other. 
The traditional American unaware- 
ness and ignorance of Canada needs 
to be replaced by a knowledge of Ca- 
nadian history, geography, economics, 
literature and art, and of the particular 
attitudes which arise from these fac- 
tors in Canadian life. 


Importance of the U.S. 


I put it to you that the importance 
of the United States in the world to- 
day, not to say to Canada, is such that 
the intelligent Canadian should know 
much more than he does about his 
neighbor. Happily, I am glad to report 
that there is a new concern on both 
sides of the border about Canadian 
studies in the United States and Amer- 
ican studies in Canada. In the long 
run prevailing tendencies in the edu- 
cational world may have the unfortu- 
nate tendency of making less neces- 
sary the need for the exercise of your 
professional talents in the area of 
Canadian-American relations; but I 
am confident that you will not regret 
this development too bitterly. For 
after all there are enough problems on 
the Canadian-American table to keep 
us all busy for the rest of our lives, and 
I can think of no better way to spend 
a lifetime than in trying to keep Ca- 
nadian-American relations good.” @ 
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Books in Review 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION: A New 
Depth Dimension in Management, Ed- 
ited by Edward C. Bursk. Harper & 
Brothers, 1959, New York, $4.00. 


Reviewed by George M. Crowson 
Assistant to the President 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Chicago, Illinois 


e Mr. Bursk, editor of the Harvard 
Business Review, has assembled in 
these 212 pages twelve articles that 
have appeared in that publication 
since 1949 bearing upon the increas- 
ing concern which individuals in busi- 
ness are manifesting in problems of 
ethics, morals, and religion. The 
authors are six educators, four busi- 
ness men, and two clergymen. Natu- 
rally they present different opinions 
concerning the question asked by the 
compiler-editor in his preface: Has 
business developed a conscience? And 
Mr. Bursk himself begs the question, 
“does not even dream,” he says, “of 
trying to answer.” It is still up to each 
reader, he writes, to find his own 
answer. 

And yet, for all their differences, it 
seems evident to this reviewer that 
Mr. Bursk and the distinguished con- 
tributors to his symposium are not so 
far apart as one might expect them to 
be in dealing with the relation of busi- 
ness and religion. All seem to agree 
that individuals in business should be 
motivated by spiritual as well as ma- 
terial values, that there is really no 
conflict between the two, that business 
and religion can and should mix—and 
that the trends of both economic and 
spiritual thought and performance are 
in that direction. 

The question of conscience in busi- 
ness is of obvious concern to all of us 
who are engaged in the practice of 
public relations, whether for corporate 
employers, as counsellors, or for non- 
profit undertakings. This volume of- 
fers some of the best thought on that 
question that has been put together in 

Continued on Page 36 


IS YOUR INDUSTRY 
UNDER THE GUN? 


Whenever you seek greater understanding 
for your industry or your company, 

your effort becomes a matter 

of business statesmanship. 


Often the most effective measure 
you can take is to enlist the aid 
of a few dedicated men. 


Therefore, it makes good sense 

to place your ideas 

before other public relations executives. 
Their professional interest and understanding, 
as well as that of lay people, 

are vital to the solution of your problem. 
Make them your partners! 

They can increase the effectiveness 

of your own advertising campaign 
because they have the power to give 
important cooperation and support. 


There is no better way 

to keep this important segment 

of U. S. business well informed 

than to appear with your own special advertising 

in the pages of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
Make your fellow public relations executives 

better prepared to voice a favorable opinion, — 

to help when you need help. 


Tell them in the pages of the 
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one place. In it we shall find plenty 
with which to disagree as well as 
agree: all together it will provide a 
stimulating experience. 

The discussions by these authors 
also provide plenty of food for thought 
concerning the ethics of our own par- 
ticular endeavors. Mr. Bursk’s chal- 
lenging question might well be for 
each one of us: Has public relations 
developed a conscience? Are we as 
practitioners motivated by spiritual as 
well as material values? Can and do 
public relations and the religion of 
our Judaeo-Christian heritage really 
mix? Upon our answers, and the 
unanimity of our answers, to questions 
such as these depends the image of 
public relations. ¢ 


WHAT WE ARE FOR by Arthur Larson, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.95. 


Reviewed by Conger Reynolds 
Director, Office of Private Cooperation 
USIA, Washingon, D.C. 


e Basic in any good public relations 
program is the need of determining 
what you are trying to do. Particu- 
larly, what is the image or impression 
you are trying to communicate. 

In the present world conflict of 
ideologies the U. S. has been laboring 
under a big handicap. The competition, 
world communism, knows exactly 
what it stands for—or pretends to— 
at any given time. From Khrushchev 
down, there is a system for stating the 
party line. The free world is different. 
It stands for all kinds of political and 
economic ideas. To make these as 
comprehensible and acceptable in the 
marketplace for ideas as are the tenets 
of Marxism is not an easy task. 

Consider, for example, the predica- 


ment of USIA, the public relations 
service of the U.S.A. Its mission is 
“to submit evidence to peoples of 
other nations . . . that the objectives 
and policies of the United States are 
in harmony with and will advance 
their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace.” 

So what are the objectives and pol- 
icies? Many good minds and several 
millions of dollars have been applied 
in government and out to seeking a 
satisfactory answer—a practical an- 
swer—to that question. On the subject 
of American capitalism there are less 
than ten books that offer anything ap- 
proaching a description suitable to 
offer a citizen of another country. 

The question bothered Arthur Lar- 
son in the period when he was head 
of USIA. More recently he has pro- 
duced a book that provides his answer. 

Before we can hope to be under- 


stood abroad, says Larson, we must 


understand ourselves. We have an 
ideology that works, but we have not 
articulated it. The reverse is true for 
communists. 

Larson draws a picture of what he 
calls “enterprise democracy” that is 
of special interest for the many public 
relations people who are frequently 
engaged in trying to discourage some 
new encroachment of government up- 
on the private domain. The key to our 
attitudes, he says, is the Lincoln for- 
mula: government should do for the 
people what needs to be done but 
which they cannot do themselves or 
do so well. Our inherent preference 
is for private action. We don’t like 
economic power to be in the hands of 
the political power because there is 
no way of offsetting that combination 
by some countervailing power. 


A CREED... 


“We believe—that it is by privilege, not right, that we enter your home. . 
“We believe—that it is our duty, not privilege, to bring you the best in 
programs which entertain, inform, challenge and inspire. 

‘We believe—that it is our privilege, and right and duty to assist in the 
economic and social progress of the Metropolitan St. Louis area. 
“We, therefore, pledge—our every effort, as KMOX-TV, to live up to our 

responsibilities with integrity, fairness, good taste and neighborliness. 
“You, and we, with God's help, can make this a better community, a bet- 
ter nation, a better world in which to live." 
—CREED of KMOX-TV, St. Louis 
(One of the first TV stations to put 
forth its objectives in such a Creed) 
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Rejecting liberal-conservative la- 
bels, as well as the left-right yard- 
stick, Larson calibrates politico-eco- 
nomic ideas on the basis of whether 
they represent the broad or narrow 
point of view in terms of space, inter- 
est, and time. In matters of the tariff 
the broad view leans more toward free 
trade than the narrow does. The broad 
view of management-labor relations 
has “wrecked the Marxian scenario.” 
If democracy fails, says the author, it 
will be because the narrow view has 
prevailed over the broad. 

Following this preliminary state- 
ment the book shows how we stand, 
and why, on freedom, justice, individ- 
ualism, nationalism, and religion. 

Looking at the future, Larson sees 
the mature economies of the free 
world moving toward what we are for. 
Even the newly developing countries 
will find in enterprise democracy the 
swift improvement in living conditions 
and the self-fulfillment that some are 
mistakenly seeking through govern- 
mental planning. As for the commu- 
nist areas, their greatest successes are 
in fields in which they have to the 
greatest extent abandoned their orig- 
inal principles and copied ours. 

All this leads Larson to a conclu- 
sion that the Creator intends for the 
world a better end than to become a 
“radio-active cinder.”” Man may some 
day look upon today’s intense com- 
petition between the communists and 
the free world to better the lot of long- 
neglected people as “the Creator’s 
way of hastening the advent of the 
good life for all men.” 

To a profession that needs even yet 
to give much more thought than has 
been accorded so far to putting in 
words what it is that the company, the 
client, the institution stands for, 
Arthur Larson has provided a fas- 
cinating sample of how to do it. He 
has provided a statement of our basic 
American platform on which anyone 
can build a smaller, more specific 
structure. His statement is unique in 
comprehensive brevity and realism. 
In clarity and interest it is on some 
kind of pinnacle. Would that other 
writers on kindred subjects, including 
those in our own profession, could 
equal him in capacity to express ideas 
and make them understandable. @ 
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tell the world,” they say, “‘tell a woman.” 
But today the world doesn’t end at the village 
limits, and getting messages across to masses has 
become a job for specialists. 
These specialists know that the most efficient 
way of handling mass communications is to get 
the message across to opinion leaders and trend 
setters. Once that group gets the word, the rest 
will hear it almost overnight. 
The problem, then, is selecting the audience. 
The most select audience in the U. S. today is 
among the 8 to 10 million successful Americans at 


the Upper Level—here’s where you find the well- 
educated, high-income executive and professional 
families who read TIME every week. 

Their purchases set national buying patterns and 
their viewpoints power national trends. 

Here, in the audience of one magazine, are the 
key people communicators need to reach. 
To attract new talent, to interest present and fu- 
ture investors, to register the corporate image— 
as well as to sell products to the customers who 
count the most—TIME is the ideal medium. 

To tell the world today, tell it in TIME. 


TIME 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 


The way the editors of TIME tell the complicated story of the news 
each week has attracted 2,350,000 families who form an extraordinary 
audience of opinion leaders and best customers. 


Advertisement prepared by MacManus, John & Adams, Ine. 


“...our New Yorker campaign has helped us win new customers 


... brought a banner season of sales . . . inspired nationwide 


requests which exhausted our entire supply of Imported Espresso 
Coffee Makers.” 


ied (2. Advertising Manager, S. A. Schonbrunn & Co., Inc. 
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